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(p. 190) "Alles was zur Sprechmelodie gehort, d.h., also in erster Reihe 
der Akzent, wird besonders leicht nachgeahmt," and in application of this 
principle he attributes to Etruscan influence the fixing of the accent in 
pre-literary Latin on the initial syllable, and maintains that the three- 
syllable law of incidence was adopted from Greek. Now it is easy to believe 
that Rome's literary men in their efforts to make literary Latin as much 
like literary Greek as possible cultivated the pitch-element at the expense 
of the stress in the accent used in formal Latin, if it appears, as Skutsch's 
article makes highly probable, that the entire Roman people in their every- 
day speech, without conscious effort, changed twice the principles governing 
the incidence of their accent, first under the influence of the Etruscans, and 
later, of the Greeks. 

Fbank Fbost Abbott 
Princeton University 



PLATO Timaeus 37 C 

as St ... . iv6i)<re t&v aidluv 0ewv 7ryo>>As Aya\/ia i ytvvJj<rat war^p. 

And when the father who begat it perceived the created image of the im- 
mortal gods. JOWETT. 

On this passage Dr. Archer-Hind comments: "This is a very singular 
phrase .... the aiSiot 0eo( can be nothing else than the ideas. But 
nowhere else does Plato call the ideas gods, and the significance of so calling 
them is very hard to see. If however Plato wrote OeSn/ — which I cannot 
help regarding as doubtful — I am convinced that he used this strange phrase 
with some deliberate purpose." 

Others take ayaX/ja as "delight" or "glory," rather than in the derived 
sense; but this still leaves the difficulty that, at this stage of the Timaeus, no 
"gods" exist beyond the one Artifex of the universe — 6 yewycras irwrrip. 

Is the following a possible hypothesis ? Plato wrote iw dtStW y. ay., 

"an image of the things eternal." An early copyist added the gloss iSefiv, 

which in process of time became incorporated in the text. From dtStW 

jSoov the change to dAW 6t5>v would be easy to a tired or hurried copyist, 

especially as the latter phrase would be familiar to him in other contexts. 

Maegaeet E. Hiest 
University House 

Birmingham, England 

ISIDORE'S INSTITUTIONUM DISCIPLINAE AND PLINY THE 

YOUNGER 

The editor of the works of Isidore of Seville faces difficulties that perhaps 
surpass those offered by any other Latin author. In the case of the Ety- 
mologiae, the examination of the manuscripts alone involves an enormous 
amount of labor, and the attempt to bring order out of the chaos of variants, 
interpolations, etc., might well frighten the most conscientious scholar. It 
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is not this difficulty, however, that has discouraged the various editors who 
have begun the work and has forced us to be content so long with Arevalo's 
text. The main textual problems have probably been solved by Lindsay 
(Isidori Hispalmsis Episcopi Etymologiarum sive Originum Libri XX, Oxford, 
1910), who is an ideal editor for a work of this sort, being a rare combination 
of a Latinist of the highest order, a paleographer of the first rank, and an 
experienced and skilful editor of classical texts. 

The great problem connected with the editing of the text of Isidore is 
the discovery of his sources; we cannot be sure about the text until we know 
its source, and in the case of Isidore we must assume a source for almost 
everything that he wrote, for he is the least original of Latin writers. Very 
little has been done in the way of preliminary investigation to make the 
task of the editor easier, partly because the sources cannot be satisfactorily 
studied until we have a critical edition; the logical escape from this dilemma 
is to have the two problems worked out by the same scholar pari passu, if 
his time and strength permit; and we undoubtedly shall have much light 
thrown on this difficult problem when Anspach has finished his work. 

The difficulty of breaking up a literary mosaic such as Isidore often con- 
structed is best shown by the model investigation by Traube on the sources 
of Etymologiae I, 22 ("Die Geschichte der tironischen Noten bei Suetonius 
und Isidorus," Archiv fur Stenographic, LIII [1901], 198 ff .) ; the historical 
and geographical sources of the Etymologiae have been carefully investigated 
by Philipp {Quellen und Forschungen zur alten Geschichte und Geographic, 
Heft 25, Berlin, 1912). 

Perhaps no one of Isidore's works contains, within an equal space, so 
much classical lore as the tract on " Education" published by Anspach in 
Rheinisches Museum, LXVTI (1912), 556 ff. from the Paris MS Lat. 2994 A, 
the latter half of which is written in the Spanish script of the end of the 
eighth or the beginning of the ninth century. 1 I made a copy of the text in 
Paris in the spring of 1910 with the intention of publishing it in my Isidor- 
studien now in the press, and of indicating the sources where it was possible 
to do so. Inasmuch as I have been forestalled by Anspach I content myself 
with this brief note. 

This document is remarkable in many respects; the contents point to a 
late author and a Christian. The important question, however, is not when 
it was written or who wrote it; what we want to know most is, where did 
the writer get his material? The subject-matter plainly belongs for the 
most part to the old Roman civilization, and it is clear at the first glance 
that no writer belonging to the Middle Ages or to the period immediately 

'Anspach puts the MS at the end of the eighth century; Delisle, Melanges de 
PaUographie et de Bibliographie, p. 54, and Loew, whose studies of the Spanish script 
entitle his opinion to considerable respect, assign it to the ninth century. A facsimile 
of the superscription of the tract on " Education" may be found in Nonveau Traits, 
III, 108. 
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preceding possessed such a mastery of phrase as we find here, however much 
the sentences may limp in their sequence. 

In the first place, there can be no reasonable doubt that the work is by 
Isidore. It is attributed to him in the MS, the MS itself is Spanish, and, 
as Anspach points out, the omission of the verb of saying, thinking, etc., is 
in Isidore's manner; as will appear below, the method of compilation is that 
adopted by Isidore elsewhere. The parallelism between 11. 51 ff. of this 
tract (I cite according to Anspach's numbering) and Etymologiae II, 16. 2 
is in itself almost convincing proof of Isidore's authorship. Other instances 
might be added; e.g., 11. 60, 61 of our tract read: "amorem pecuniae velut 
omnium materiam scelerum evitantem"; cf. De officiis ii. 2. 1: "amorem 
pecuniae quasi materiam cunctorum criminum fugiant"; other reminis- 
cences occur in this same chapter. 

Whether the tract is an early work of Isidore we cannot tell; the parallel 
passages from other works cannot be cited as evidence because Isidore 
apparently rarely repeats a passage from his own writings, but cites direct 
from his original source. Neither can we feel sure as to Isidore's purpose 
in writing the tract. It may have been intended as a part of a larger work. 
That it was intended as an actual guide for the instruction of the children of 
Spanish nobles, or, as Anspach suggests, "fur einen Konigssohn als Erzieh- 
ungsbrevier bestimmt" is not likely; as a programme for actual use it leaves 
too much unsaid, and I venture the assertion that Isidore would have been 
hard put to it to interpret his own text intelligently throughout. His inter- 
est is purely academic. The stress on athletics is not Christian; the climax 
athlete, perfect orator, philosopher-king is heathen; we have here a collec- 
tion of material bearing on education made by a man with a taste for anti- 
quarian learning. He had no practical end in view and was not troubled by 
the fact that his scheme was an anachronism. This is not the only case in 
Isidore where gems gathered from classical authors find themselves in a 
strange setting. 

There is a certain resemblance to the "Furstenspiegel," as Anspach 
points out, but the inspiration for our tract came from a classical prototype 
of the "Furstenspiegel," the panegyric, and in particular from Pliny's 
Panegyric on Trajan. The praise of the hero inevitably takes the form of 
praising, among other things, the education that produced the hero and so 
furnishes an ideal for imitation. 

Pliny was an author not much read in the Middle Ages. We find no 
traces of an acquaintance with his writings from the fifth century to the time 
of Einhard. For the Panegyric we have no MSS older than the fifteenth 
century except the Milan palimpsest-fragments which belong to the seventh 
or eighth century. It is of interest, therefore, to find that a MS was in exist- 
ence in Spain as late as the seventh century. It is possible that Spain has 
in this case as in many others been the land of the tradition. The late date 
of the existing MSS makes a proof on paleographical evidence impossible. 
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The Spanish symptoms quur, quum, etc., are lacking, but these spellings 
could hardly be expected to survive the numerous transcriptions of the text 
down into the fifteenth century. Much stress cannot perhaps be laid on the 
fact that the prepositions per and pro are confused in a number of cases. 

I give the parallel passages from Isidore and Pliny. The text is contin- 
uous in both columns unless otherwise indicated. Parts not included in the 
parallel are italicized. 

Isidore Pmny 

Nulla in audiendo difficultas, in re- 79. 6 Nulla in sudiendo difficultas, 
spondendo nulla mora .... nulla in respondendo mora. 



Si quando adulescere coeperit annis 
atque vemantis vestiri floribus iuven- 
tutis, adsit in eo apta et virilis figura 
membrorum, duritia corporis, robur 
lacertorum et quod his validior ipso 
corpore animus fortior inperitet, non 
ilium desidia et voluptas otii vel opu- 
lentiae, non rerum indulgentia molliat 
neque copiae parentum ad segnitiem 
luxum<que> perducant sed continuo 
labore ingenioque magistra virtus edo- 
ceat. Turn plene seu montibus sese 
seu mari exerceat et laetum opere cor- 
pus et crescentia laboribus membra 
miraberis. Hinc iam non iacido tantum 
debet aut equo uidere (=luderet), sed et 
cursu atque saltu spatia transmittere, 
equitare, iaculare, dimicare, palaestra 
cum aequalibus concertare, lustrare sal- 
tus, excutere cubilibus feras, primus 
quoque ferire, superare inmensa mon- 
tium iuga et horrentibus scopulis gra- 



dual inferre; certare cum fugacibus 
feris cursu, cum audacibus robore, cum 
callidis astu. Et enimvero, si quando 
placet id idem pedem in maria pro- 
ferre, non ille fluitantia vel<a> oculis 

tantum sequatur, sed nunc guberna- 
culis insidere, nunc cum valentissimo 
quoque sodalium certans discat fran- 
gere fluctus, domare ventos reluctantes- 
que remis transferee obstantia freta. 



82. 6 Nee vero per se magno opere 
laudaverim duritiam corporis ac 
lacertorum; sed si his validior ipso 
corpore animus imperitet, 
quern non fortunae 
indulgentia emolliat, 
non copiae principales ad segnitiem 
luxumque detorqueant, 

tunc ego seu montibus 

seu mari exerceatur, et laetum opere 

corpus et crescentia laboribus membra 

mirabor. 



81. 1 Quae enim remissio tibi nisi 
lustrare sal- 

tus, excutere cubilibus feras, 
superare immensa montium 
iuga et horrentibus scopulis gradum 
inferre . . ? (2) Olim . . his 
artibus futuri duces 
imbuebantur, 

certare cum fugacibus feris 
cursu, cum audacibus robore, cum cal- 
lidis astu. . (4) Enimvero, si quando 
placuit idem corporis robur in maria 
proferre, non ille fluitantia vela aut 
oculis sequitur aut manibus, 
sed nunc guberna- 
culis adsidet, nunc cum valentissimo 
quoque sodalium certat frangere 
fluctus, domitare ventos reluctantes 
remisque transferre obstantia freta. 
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The words ilium desidia et voluptas otii vel opulentiae are apparently 
taken from the Panegyric 79. 5, "si non continuo se desidiae ac voluptati 
dedisset, otio tamen et quiete recreasset." 

Pliny is not, however, the only author who has been plundered by Isidore 
in the above passage. Anspach has bracketed the words "equitare, iaculare, 
dimicare" as a gloss on "palaestra cum aequalibus concertare," and the fact 
that they are not found in Pliny would seem at first sight to confirm his view. 
The assumption of a gloss or interpolation in a text of Isidore has more 
inherent probability in it than in the case of most Latin writers, for no other 
text has been so subject to change at the hands of the scribe. On the other 
hand, in scrutinizing his text we cannot hold Isidore to such strict account 
as other authors because his method of compilation often results in a loose 
construction or actual inconsistencies. In point of fact, the words which 
Anspach rejects form part of a passage taken from Sallust's Jugurtha vi. 
1; "qui (Jugurtha) ubi primum adolevit, pollens viribus, decora facie, sed 
multo maxime ingenio validus, non se luxu neque inertiae corrumpendum 
dedit, sed uti mos gentis illius est, equitare, iaculari, cursu cum aequalibus 
certare et, cum omnibus gloria anteiret, omnibus tamen cams esse; ad hoc 
pleraque tempora in venando agere, leonem atque alias feras primus aut 
in primis ferire." The only change made by Isidore is the substitution of 
palaestra for cursu; he has just mentioned running in the previous clause, 
and does so again a few lines below. That he had Sallust before him when 
he wrote is shown by the insertion of the words primus quoque ferire in the 
midst of the excerpt from Pliny 82. 2. x 

In a number of places my report as to the reading of the MS differs from 
Anspach's : 1. 5, 1 read erudiant; Anspach gives the MS reading as erudiunt, 
but he reads erudiant in the text; 1. 7, Anspach reads "indicium ipsa infantia 
crescat " in the text, but gives crescant as the MS reading; he suggests that the 
archetype may have had indicia. My copy reads "indicia cum ipsa infan- 
tia crescant," and I suspect that Anspach has committed the paleographical 
error of haplography, indici(ac>um; 1. 15 where Anspach reads colorum I 
read color et which certainly makes a better sentence, "inter haec erit purus 
et liquidus in verbis color et venusta subtilitas"; 1. 16, the reading is cer- 
tainly omnis, corrected from homnis by erasure, not nominis as Anspach gives 
it; 1. 20 I read precursantium imitare instead of precurrantium imitari; 1. 43 
the reading is surely tenenda ratio, not tener ( = tenor) duratio; the passage 
runs: "post haec erit gravitas maturae aetatis tenenda, ratio, constantia, 
consilium," etc. 

In 1. 9 I should prefer to keep the reading of the MS, "oportet eum 
primum conmunes litteras scire ac ( = hac of the MS) demum honestis et 
liberalibus studiis enitere"; Anspach emends hoc to harum; 1. 32 (the passage 

i As an interesting parallel to the passage from Pliny might be cited the statement 
about Pompey quoted by Vegetius Ep. rei mil. I. 9 from Sallust: "cum alacribus 
saltu, cum velocibus cursu, cum validis vecte certabat." 
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is printed above) Anspach emends videre to utere, assuming that Isidore 
has used a late Latin form of the infinitive; ludere seems to me an easier 
emendation; 1. 42 transferre confirms the reading of the best MSS of the 
Panegyric; the editions offer various substitutes, but Bahrens is undoubt- 
edly right in restoring the MS reading in his text; Kukula still retains 
transilire in the new edition of Pliny's letters (1912). 

The citation from Plato is new in this form: "tunc bene regi rempubli- 
cam quando imperant phiiosophi et philosophantur imperatores." This 
sententia is found in Cicero, Valerius Maximus, Apuleius, Capitolinus, 
Lactantius and Boethius, attributed to Plato; it is quoted or referred to by 
Rutilius Lupus, Aurelius Victor, and Prudentius without the mention of 
Plato's name. In none of these authors does the wording agree with that of 
Isidore; this fact may furnish a clue to the discovery of another source for 
our tract. 

Chables H. Beeson 



